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MYTHOLOGIC LEGENDARY TALES OF SOUTH AFRICA, 
AND OF THE ESQUIMAUX IN GREENLAND* 



Here are books, truly and fairly anthropological, which exhibit to 
us the extent of that new domain thrown open to scientific study by 
the introduction of our science — books with "a child" for a text, 
and the infancy of a people for a study. And yet, to an ordinary 
reader, they are simply gatherings of legendary tales — some in replica — 
of a savage tribe ; legends with no poesy of language in them, undis- 
tinguished by gorgeousness of imagery like those of Burmese or 
Brahmanical story, and not in any degree reflecting the glitter of a 
primitive fount, from which the poet of our day could drink inspira- 
tion. On the contrary, the stories are rude, rough, often shapeless, and 
most of them characterised by the crudities of a barbarian mind. And 
3'et they have to us a special and significant value, one that is not 
to be expressed lightly, or to be passed over with indifference. 

But before remarking upon the legends contained in this collection, 
we are inclined to examine, we admit somewhat speculatively — for as yet 
scarce any reliable or recognised data have been laid down — how far the 
state of individual childhood is in itself a type of national childhood ; 
how similar, in mind, and ways, and action, an untutored nation is to a 
child groping its way towards mental light and knowledge. 

In a broad way, man, " the microcosm", as the psychical philoso- 
phers of the seventeenth century liked to call him, has always a lesser 
microcosm to learn from, in some primitive people, whose national 
and social ways typify to him his own individual beginning, and of 
whom his child-time has been a shadowy reflection. But this correla- 
tion of personal with national life has never advanced beyond a cer- 
tain shadowy and indistinct recognition of the fact in its broadest 
sense. Difficulties, too, present themselves on the side of the child; and 
these add seriously to the haziness of an hitherto unrevealed path. How 
few, and how indistinct, recollections have we retained of our childhood, 

* " Reynard the Fox in South Africa"; or Hottentot Fables and Tales, chiefly 
translated from original MSS. in the library of His Excellency Sir George Grey, 
K.C.B. By W.H.J. Bleek, Ph.D. Triibner and Co. 1864. 

" Kaladlit assialiait", or Wood-cuts drawn and engi-Rved by Greenlanders. 
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of the dawn of reason, and the first employment of the intellect ! 
True, that the poets may be true in singing of our birth as but a death 
and a forgetting — 

" The soul that risetli with us, our life's star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar";-— 

and until some larger portion of Infinite Wisdom — from which source 
alone all true light cometh — is granted us, we shall make but little 
headway in the determination of the question. But certain it is that 
the pathway before us is even now widening, and becoming more 
firm to our mental tread. 

The earliest beginnings of a people are indisputably best to be 
learnt by a search for, and careful examination of when found, 
their dwelling-spots. We are not inclined to believe strongly in the 
migratory tendencies of the primaeval tribes. We fancy their lives, 
habits, and customs, were limited within a narrow bound. Where 
they lived, there they died and were buried. At all events, such 
a conclusion forces itself upon any one who has carefully investi- 
gated the few, as at present discovered, dwelling-spots of pre-historic 
people in Northern Europe. A Puritan preacher of the seventeenth 
century once preached a sermon, now one of the rarities of bibliography, 
upon the text " Man is born to travail, as sparks fly upward", into 
which text, he chose to tell his hearers, a curious error had crept, the 
word intended being "travel"; and accordingly, from this remark- 
able discovery of his ethnological mind, he extracted a conclusion, 
which certainly was of no particular ethnic importance; but, even if his 
critical reading of the text had been the correct one, it certainly could 
not have been in force among those peoples whom, for want of a better 
title, we designate "pre-historic". From the examination of their 
oldest dwelling-spots, it is as yet impossible to say, by correct 
reasoning, what similarity existed between the ideas of the most pri- 
mitive people whom geology and anthropology have yet been able to 
discover, and those of " savage" tribes still existing amongst, or near 
to, a civilised people. Certain broad anthropological generalisations 
are possible, but these do not help us far towards what we require. 

Yet, returning to the earlier part of our disquisition, no thinking man 
ever doubts the similitude existing between the type primitive tribe and 
the child newly born into the world. With increasing knowledge, the 
likeness will be more apparent ; for the reason why we cannot now 
see this likeness clearly is one easily to be comprehended : the subject 
is too deep and great to admit of being treated exhaustively with our 
present comprehension of its data. We must not say that the similitude 
does not exist, because we cannot now see it. clearly. Much has to 
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be learnt on the subject ; and we drink the waters of truth from a 
fount not likely to cloy, or become tainted and unwholesome. 

We heartily concur in the wish expressed by Dr. Bleek, that other 
philologists should take up the subject, and do for other lands what 
he has done for Kaffraria ; collect and correlate the fables of other 
savage tribes with those already known and published, either cur- 
rent amongst civilised peoples, or orally transmitted through the 
lifetime of savage tribes, living both near to and distant from them. 
A remarkable likeness is observable between the household tales 
of savage peoples as far apart as Patagonia, Namaqua Land, and the 
Labrador peninsula. By such correlation we may be able to approach 
— purely viewing the subject from a literary point of view — nearer to a 
comprehension of what the earliest workings of human fancy really 
were. Such a work would aid, in no mean degree, the ethnic rela- 
tionships of peoples, now sundei'ed widely from each other, and we are 
glad to think that one " antiquary," at least, Mr. Haliburton, F.S. A., 
of Nova Scotia, is engaged in the investigation. His elaborate 
papers, tracing the observance of such festivals as that of Hallow-e'en 
to the Southern hemisphere, are well known to those antiquaries, 
who, like Mr. Kelly, delight in tracing customs to their primal source. 
But what Mr. Haliburton and other zealous divers in the ocean of a 
buried past should do, would be to bring up such pearls of truth to 
the surface as would illumine the perfectly savage tribes now existing 
in the midst of civilised people ; tribes — even races of men — still, to 
use an almost slang phrase, standing out in the cold. And to enable 
this to be done, the legends of such tribes, actually existing, should 
be gathered together and correlated with those of others, near-lying 
or distant, or with those orally transmitted of extinct tribes, whose 
time of dying out has been more or less distant. Oral transmission, 
as Max Midler has taught us, is a very reliable method of making 
the future acquainted with the thoughts, fancies, and doings of the 
past, and a flood of light might be thrown on the domestic lives and ideas 
of the rude hunters and fishers of the East Scottish seaboard, if their 
legends and fables could be found. Surely such rude employments of 
the intellect, which were to them the only home literature they knew, 
are worth inquiring after and garnering into our anthropological barn. 
Customs yet lingering, and even practised still in Scotland, show that 
our primitive settlers, whoever they may have been, personified the 
elements, and doubtless had their traditions and fables about them. 
Who will collect these fragments — these indications of what Prof. Max 
Miiller may be inclined to call the metonomy of ideal imaginings — 
these pseudomorphs of fancy, to borrow a term from mineralogical 
science ? Surely they are as well worth enshrining among the records 
of anthropology as are the fables of South African savages. 
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Dr. Bleek's remarks upon the origin of myths and fables, although 
containing nothing new, are so exceedingly well put, that we extract 
them in full : " It has been justly remarked by our learned friend, Mr. 
Justice Watermeyer, that the natural propensities of animals in all 
parts of the world being so much alike, fables intended to pourtray 
them must also be expected to resemble each other greatly, even as to 
their very details. 

" But we may well ask why it is that, so far as we know, the Kafir 
imagination seems not at all inclined to the formation of this class of 
fictitious tales, though they have otherwise a prolific native literature 
of a more or less historic and legendary character. This contrast to 
what we find among the Hottentots appears not to be accidental, but 
merely a natural consequence of that difference of structure which 
distinguishes these two classes of languages, embracing respectively 
the dialects of the Hottentots, on the one hand, and those of the 
Kafirs and their kindred nations, on the other; in the former (the 
Hottentot), as in all other really sex-denoting languages, the gram- 
matical divisions of the nouns into genders, which do not tally exactly 
with any distinction observed in nature, has been brought into a 
certain reference to the difference of sex ; and on that account this 
distinction of sex seems in some way to extend even to inanimate 
beings, whereby a tendency to the personification of impersonal ob- 
jects is produced, which in itself is likely to lead the mind towards 
ascribing reason and other human attributes to irrational beings. 
This is the real origin of almost all those poetical conceptions which 
we call fables and myths. Both are based on the personification of 
impersonal beings, the former by ascribing speech and reason to the 
lower animals, whilst the latter substitutes human-like agencies in 
explanation of celestial and other elementary phenomena in place of 
their real cause." 

Myths, Dr. Bleek regards as " petrified excrescences of a tradition- 
ary creed"; and fables as the "humbler sisters of myths" — defini- 
tions which appear to us singularly happy. As regards the "fables" 
and "household tales," together amounting to forty-two in number, 
we prefer directing the attention of our readers to them en masse, 
rather than serving up any one as witness to their general flavour. 
Regarded psychologically, they appear to be a tolerably good index of 
the Kafir mind. The qualities of certain animals are presented as a 
sort of apotheosis of those kinds which characterise the Kafir and 
Hottentot. The fox outwits other animals by his exceeding cunning; 
the jackal takes a front place in the council of beasts, by reason of 
his admirable trickeries, and in one fable by his wisdom. Noble 
animals, such as the lion, suffer grievously from the company or 
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through the designs of those acute animals who, when hard pressed, 
and in danger through the consequences of their wicked "jokes," 
contrive to make the jackal their scape-goat. In turn the jackal, 
known in our school-boy days as the "lion's provider," attempts to 
swindle the lower animals, and gets most signally outwitted by the 
ram and the cock. In another group of these fables the weak con- 
found the strong; the tortoise, swallowed by the elephant, out of 
revenge, proves the destruction of the colossus; in other ways this 
same pigmy causes the death of the ostrich and the giraffe. To the 
same group of tales belongs one wherein girls confound strong men, 
and lure them to a pitfall. A separate group is one entitled "Baboon 
Fables." These are very well worth careful comparison. Indeed 
one (No. 17), "The Judgment of the Baboon," has a singular similitude 
to the well-known English nursery tale of the little old woman whose 
obstinate pig obliged her to seek the aid of some dozen unsympathetic 
personal and impersonal helpers, an old German version of which is 
the story of "Huncken und Hencken," the lamentable history of the 
husband-cock who was obliged to stand on one leg in a tub of weak 
beer to save himself from drowning. 

With these exceptions, we fail to discern in the tales of Southern 
Africa, any of those popular narratives which are of common diffusion 
amongst the natives of so-called "Aryan" origin. We see in 
Kurdistan the popular ballad of "Lord Lovel"; we encounter in most 
of the languages of Western Europe the story of Jack and the Bean- 
stalk ; but the Equator seems to offer an impenetrable barrier to the 
circulation of those legends which have spread north and south to the 
Icy Cape, and to the head waters of the Nile. On comparison of the 
Hottentot tales with those of Bornou, as described to us by Kolle, we 
find none which are common to the natives of Southern and of Equa- 
torial Africa. Should a like comparison be applied to the natives of 
America, we would find there that there are in that continent also no 
narratives which are common to the Semitic and to the " Aryan " 
sources of legendary information. The great antiquity which can be 
inferred for the dissemination of the tales of Europe and India cannot 
be predicted for the tales of Southern Africa, at least from any infor- 
mation which Dr. Bleek places at our disposal. On the contrary, we 
find in every tale which bears the marks of a carefully constructed 
plot, evidences of close contact on the part of the natives with the 
European settler and colonist. It is from modern European civilisa- 
tion that many of the allusions are drawn; and it is to the low opinion 
which the savage possesses of the morals of his conqueror that the 
satirical descriptions by the Hottentot of European hypocrisy are due. 

In thus giving a hearty welcome to this little book, we think it a 
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pity that a larger selection from the mass of household and legendary 
tales placed at Dr. Bleek's disposal was not made ; no doubt another, 
and probably still more interesting collection, judging from some 
titles of tales which Dr. Bleek tantalises us with, will reach us at no 
distant day, but they would have had a higher general value had they 
been incorporated with those now given to us. In proportion to our 
earnest investigation into the workings of the intellect and imagination 
amongst prehistoric and savage tribes will be the measure of our 
attained knowledge as to their ethnic and social position. Who 
knows how many " old lamps," fondly imagined by us to be 
"new," we may not discover by faintly-shining glimmerings from the 
dwelling-spot of a primitive or even "savage" people; not, perhaps, 
from the evidence of the completed work, but from the existence of 
ideas which, like the separated movements of a watch, needed but 
the master-hand of a higher human intelligence to unite them, and 
create the work. Ideas leading to discoveries are subject to certain 
terms of incubation in the world of mind; and he who " discovers " a 
principle in this boasted nineteenth century which brings to him 
wealth, and leads him up to honour, is but the lucky exponent of one 
which others, working the gold mines of thought years ago — perhaps 
ages ago — sought to grasp in its fulness of detail, and failed only 
because the time of its revealing was fixed for the hereafter. 

It so seldom happens that a new literature is born into the world, 
that the appearance of the Esquimaux volumes, to which we have re- 
ferred above, in civilised Europe, printed by natives, under the direc- 
tion of the Moravian missionaries, is a phenomenon in the world of 
letters only comparable with the visit of a comet, or an exhibition of 
mock suns. They contain the legends which form the only national 
history of the Esquimaux, profusely illustrated by wood-cuts, some 
even coloured, in mediaeval reds and yellows ; so that they remind us 
more of the rude cuts contained in the block-books, and other early 
printed works of the fifteenth century. We need scarcely remark 
upon the high anthropological value of this legendary and real history, 
thus collected and presented to us. 

The first-named volume is the earliest contribution of the Esqui- 
maux to the literature of the world. An explanatory note informs us 
that — "These wood-cuts are the result of experiments undertaken in 
1858-60, to test the natural capabilities of the Greenlanders for this 
branch of art. The whole have been engraved, and, with the ex- 
ception of Nos. 1 to 8, composed and drawn without assistance by 
five or six natives of Greenland, the necessary wood and instruments 
having been lent them. The best of these wood-cuts are the product 
of a Greenlander named Aron, living near Godhaab, who has received 
no better education than the generality of his countrymen." 
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The Reine Horlense, which took Prince Lucien Bonaparte to Got- 
haab, is, perhaps, the best and most artistic of these. About twenty 
cuts in this book illustrate the domestic life of the Esquimaux, the 
remainder being devoted, in the true spirit of a primitive people, to 
the illustration of incidents in the lives of some olden heroes, whose 
fame and prowess — either for good, as those who had rid the country 
of its human or supernatural enemies, or for bad, as they who were 
dreaded through the land as " fierce man-slayers" (the ogres of Es- 
quimaux tradition) — had descended to them from their forefathers, 
enveloped in about as many clouds of haze and mystery as such my- 
thologic individuals usually are. 

Of these, the most noted are the following : — Akigssaik, a valiant 
champion, " descended both from the inhabitants of the coast (Esqui- 
maux proper) and from the inhabitants of the interior (probably the 
North American Indians)." Of this worthy, a long history is given. 
Mr. Taylor, Commissioner for the Eastern Coast of Greenland (to 
whom we are indebted for the whole of these interesting volumes), 
has prepared a careful translation of this and all the other legends 
from the original, and kindly placed it in the hands of Mr. Geo. E. 
Roberts to arrange for the press. Much, therefore, as we should wish to 
give a general outline of these remarkable mythological tales, we are 
unwilling to anticipate their appearance. Suffice it to say, that in the 
history of this man of might, and in those of his compatriots, Kagssuk, 
"a mighty homicide"; Kunnuk the orphan, who, after escaping from 
a hostile attack upon himself and comrades, wandered over the country, 
and performed many valiant deeds; Kenake, who became invulnerable 
and invisible; and Ungilactake, a fierce man-slayer, "who lived on 
the coast of America opposite Greenland," appear the most valuable 
clues to the ethnic and geographical derivation of the peoples now in- 
habiting that land. In one legend, current originally among the 
Esquimaux in Labrador, a passage occurs, evidencing a remembrance 
of human sacrifices, either for a cannibal purpose, or as a religious 
rite — "They (the nephews of Sikkoliarviujuitok) had a space enclosed 
with great stones, and they enticed into it all whom they wished to 
kill." 

It may naturally be supposed that the Moravian missionaries in La- 
brador have also been instrumental in procuring many of these curious 
and anthropologically-valuable legends, together with fragments of 
folk-lore from their converts. As an example of the method apparently 
pursued by them, we shall give a literal translation of one contribution 
to our scanty knowledge of this singular people, supplied by " the old 
widow Debora" to the Moravian missionaries, and included, as an 
addendum, in one of these curious volumes. 
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"In obedience to the will of Satan, I also in my youth followed the 
bad manners and customs of my kindred ; but why was it ? I was 
bound in Satan's bonds. When I was in the family way, I was obliged 
to observe these things, viz., I dared not eat entrails, nor blubber, nor 
seal's stomachs, nor even the flesh about the ribs, nor the upper part 
of the shoulder. 

" When the child was born, they took the heart, lungs, liver, en- 
trails, and stomach of a seal, mixing them together. Then the child 
was cleaned by licking it with the tongue, which was only done length- 
ways, not across. When this was done, the mixture I have mentioned 
was given me to eat ; and all this was to confer health and long life 
on the child. During the catamenia, I dared not undertake any un- 
clean matter, nor touch any animal matter, not even with a finger. 

" When my husband was out hunting seals, it was not considered 
lucky for me to dress or prepare reindeer skins ; and, had I done so, 
there would not have been any seals or any other animals caught. 

"Our forefathers whenever they had one of the Tunnit(Greenlanders) 
in their power, bored holes in his forehead with boring tools, and so 
killed him, therefore the Greenlanders fled from our land. We are 
the descendants of the people who did these things, but we will not 
kill others, for we know Jesus." 

The illustrations are in every case full-page quarto, or octavo wood- 
cuts, exceedingly characteristic of the daily life of the Esquimaux, 
whether as hunter of the walrus, seal, reindeer, or ptarmigan, or in 
his domestic capacity, as, for example, instructing his children in the 
management of the kajak and use of the oars; and also with reference 
to the more important custom of cutting a circular piece of flesh out 
of the abdomen, immediately above the navel, which appears to be 
more for medical purposes than practised as a religious rite, or 
even as akin to circumcision. Two of the cuts refer distinctly to 
cannibalism — in one of them a man, with countenance distorted by 
rage and hunger, is gnawing the arm of a dead woman, while others 
of his household are seen huddled in a corner of the room, seem- 
ingly in an agony of terror and dread. We cannot connect this 
illustration with either of the legends ; but the man-eater appears, 
from the affrighted looks of the witnesses, to be regarded as a 
kind of ghoul. The scientific value of these designs is certainly 
very great; for it may be questioned whether, if they had been 
drawn and cut by Europeans, the race-characteristics of the people 
would have been so excellently given. It is much to be desired that 
fac-similes of these illustrations should be given with the legends, 
if it is not found practicable to obtain the original blocks from God- 
haab. 



